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THE LATIN LEAFLET 



ject. I think I am right in saying that once (at 
Cplnmbia, at least) scansion counted as a subject 
by itself, in which a student might be conditioned 
separately. Now it is grouped with the Vergil as 
a whole. An examiner who keeps in mind the 
lejigth of the; first six books of the Aeneid is 
tempted to treat even total absence of knowledge 
concerning ' the "metrical form with forbearance 
i e he may be reluctant to condemn a student to 
n»ad his Vergil through again). The credits given 
to mere translation may be large enough to coun- 
terbalance total failure here, even if the reader 
irives such failure its full weight. 

It may be objected that the subject is too diffi- 
cult for the preparatory student. I should be 
tempted to say In rejoinder what I said above in 
answer to Professor Bennett*s declaration that ex- 
]>erience has shown that the proper prontmciation 
«»f Latin is imattainable. Have we any real ex- 
perience on this point? I may remark also in 
pas^sing that students are required, as part of 
their preparation in English for admission to col- 
lege, to master English verse in various forms, a 
subject itself not without its difficulties, and more 
or less full of intricacies, if we judge from the 
ehiborate introductions and commentaries to the 
various editions of the works of English litera- 
ture set for study by candidates for admission to 
college. 

Thus far I have restricted the term form as ap- 
I)Iied to poetry to matters of meter and rhythm. 
It has, of course, another application. It may be 
applied to the language itself in which the poetry 
. is written. , Poetical language, even the dullest 
students can see, is in many ways widely differ- 
' en t from the language of prose. One extremely 
valuable result of the study of metrical form is 
the flood of light it throws on the language proper, 
even in its most mechanical aspects. I am one 
of those who believe that the literaiy study of 
l)oetry is better su])served by the minute analysis 
<»f the language of poetry than by the citation of 
passages from modern literatures which may or 
may not (frequently do not) reflect the .spirit or 
real meaning of the original of which they are 
paraphrases or imitations or remiuiscences! To 
induce a student to ponder over the Avords and 
phrases that meet his eye in such a poet as A>rgil, 
to grasp, as far as possible, the pictures which 
they called up to the mind of the poet himself or 
of his readers to analyze the processes by which 
Vergil's intricate phraseology came to the birth 
is to my thinkiusr infinitely better than to ask him 
to look at or to listen to a supposed parallel from 
some poem, even in his own language, with Avhich 
he has little or no acquaintance. What is true of 
the phraseology in the fiarower sense is true of 
tlie syntax as well. The language, the syntax of 
the poet, was influenced by the exigencies of the 
metrical form. It is of course easy to proceed 
here to extremes, but it can hardly be doubted 
that this statement is largely true. It is possible, 
therefore, to make the students realize that in 
studying the metrical form he is doing two im- 
portant things at once; he is studying somethiu'-r 
well worth study in and for itself, and he is 
learning, through the study of the metre, to un 
derstand better hoAv the Vergilian language came 
to be what it is. And if he learns that he will at 



the same time learn to understand the post- Ver- 
gilian history of the Latin language alike in pr©se 
and. verse.. 



The Mandaean Alphabet 

In the Refiitatio Haeresium of Hippolytu? 
Martyr (edd. Dnncker-Schneidcvvin) .the au- 
thor discusses a way to gain prophecies froir. 
the. letters of proper names iaccording to their 
numerical vakie. The following features of 
this discussion deserve mention.: If the same 
letter occurs twice in the same name, it mus: 
be counted once only (76.44ft). Now if we 
observe this rule, the count tallies in all ex- 
amples except these: i Patrokios ; 2 Odys- 
seus; 3 Asteropaios. In the first example the 
editors have attempted an eiriendation whih. 
they have been satisfied to state the mistake in 
the others. 

But every difficulty disappears if we assume 
that the word graniijia means "vowel". A: ^ 
first blush, this, assumption seems to collapse 
by simply counting the 'T' in Achilleus as one 
letter according to the Homeric spelling. In 
Sarpedon, too, the Eta and the Omega are ex- 
pressly excepted by the author, because **the}' 
mean the same'', /* c they have, according t< 
the usual explanation, the same numerica': 
value. Now in other words vowels of the same 
numerical value certainly do not "mean the 
same''. For example in Aias and Achilleu^ 
alpha, iota are counted as follows : i, 1,2 = 4. 
I, 6, I, 3, 5, 4, 2 == 22, Therefore I have 
come to assume that in eta and omega the ex- 
pression ''means the same" refers not to thei:- 
numerical value but to their graphical identit}. 
The question is whether there is a language in 
which this is the case. The inequality in deal- 
ing with vowels and consonants riiade me con- 
jecture that such language must be sought in 
the field of the Semitic tongues. Of these the 
Mandaean language seemed to be the mosc 
likely because the superstition itself seemed to 
have existed among the Mandaeans. Hippo- 
lytus iX, 14 says of the Elkesaites : they claim 
the knowledge of prognostication from letters, 
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measures, and numbers, using the Pythagorean; 
wisdom as their starting point/ 'With this must] 
be compared IV ch. 13 where he says of the! 
superstition afore ' rrientioned C another group,; 
the Pythagoreans, cHrig to the letter as pcfw-l 
erful and describe the true philosophy as con-j^ 
sisting of the-knowledge of numbers and let-^l 
tcrs, The close relation of both passages seems 
evident. 

Chwolsohn in his book on the Szabaeans con-j 
nects the Elkesaites with the Mandaeans. Whe- 
ther this connection is near or remote, so much 
we must grant, that the peculiarities of the 
Mandaean Script as (Jiscussed by Noeldeke in 
'his Grammar of thfe Mandaean Language coin- 
cide with the facts giveit by Hippolytus. Man- 
daean, just like Greek, has special vowels. The 
omeiia in words borrowed from Greek is ex- 
pres^'.Hl by Waw, The work sekoma is writ- 
ten in Mandaean skzmn. That is, we have here 
a clear case of eta and omega in one word with 
the omega Vilon^ expressed in wTiting, This 
goes back to the rule : in words often used the 
Mandaeans employed defective writing. It is 
true, Noeldeke^s examples show this occurring 
in aleph. With these I beg to compare the 
Hippolytian Patroklos, OdA'sse/is, ^ias. Ac- 
cording, to Noeldeke double liquidae are writ- 
ten only once ; cf. Achileus, where the single 
lambda can, after all, not very well be ex- 
plained by the Homeric spelling, because the 
same must be said of Odysseus, in the compu- 
tation of which plainly three sigmas have been 
counted. 

If this he tfue, we shall be enabled to date 
:back the Mandaean system of writing from the 
eighth century A D, the earliest date fixed for 
it by Noeldeke, to the third century, the age 
of Bishop Hippolytus. Eknst Riess 
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